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MY UNCLE'S GRANDMOTHER 

By Robert Underwood Johnson 
Being a Contribution toward the Identification of the "Unknown Painter" of a Famous Portrait 



THE title of this article may provoke a smile in 
the thought of the reader, but I beg to assure 
him that I am to deal with facts, presenting 
data that seem to me to constitute plausible, if not 
conclusive, reasons for thinking that the two por- 




Tiie Countess Potocka 
From a Photograph of the Original Pastel in the Berlin Museum. 



traits here reproduced are by the same hand, and 
thus perhaps identifying the unknown author 
("maler unbekannt") of the portrait of the Countess 
Potocka (pronounced Po-tote-ska) , which for many 
years has been a much-admired exhibit of the 
Berlin Museum. Let me first call attention to the 
coincidences and similarities between the two 
paintings, and then give some romantic facts re- 
lating to the interesting lady — Philippine von Op- 
pen — who was the subject of the other portrait 
whicli is now in America. 

Many persons observing this portrait separately 



have remarked its resemblance to that of the 
Countess, and when the two are placed side by 
side, as here, the coincidences of artistic manner 
are strikingly evident: (1) In the pose of the head, 
(2) in the direction of the eyes, (3) in the slightly 

parted lips, (4) In the 
line of the neck, (5) 
In the line made by the 
eyebrow and the nose 
and (6) in the oval 
face — circumstances 
which, separately of 
little moment, when 
taken altogether would 
seem to indicate some- 
thing more than merely 
the well-known eight- 
eenth century conven- 
tionality in posing and 
treating a subject, — 
namely, an individual- 
ity of the artist's style. 
Add to these resem- 
blances (7) that both 
portraits are pastels, 
(8) that certainly one 
and probably the other 
was made in Berlin, 
and (9) that both were 
made during the last 
four years of the eight- 
eenth century, and 
there is not a little 
ground for thinking 
that the Potocka por- 
trait may have been 
the work of the Pas- 
tellist Schroeder, who, 
according to an au- 
thentic record in my 
family, was a French- 
man and the author of 
the portrait of "Philip- 
pine," as she was 
known to me from my 
boyhood. 

It will be recalled of 
the Countess Potocka 
as my friend Clarence 
Clough Buel set forth 
in an article of inter- 
esting detail concern- 
ing her in The Century 
for November, 1877, that she was a Fanariote, 
that is, a Greek living in Constantinople, and 
that after her marriage to the Polish nobleman 
Potocky, she made visits to Berlin. Her oriental 
type of dark beauty has captured the fancy of many 
a traveler. I have never seen the original portrait 
of her and cannot judge of its merit as art, but 
having had in my own home for many months the 
portrait of Philippine, which after the death of 
my uncle was owned by my aunt, and which is now 
in California in possession of Philippine^ descend- 
ants, I can testify to the loveliness and charm of 
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the portrait of the golden-haired, blue-eyed little 
German maiden of eighteen, in her white gown and 
blue scarf. The beauty of the coloring of the 
frail medium of the pastel has survived a sea- 
voyage and much travel by land. The size of the 
original is ten by twelve inches. 

The life-history of Frau von Oppen is brief. 
Charlotte Philippine Niedlich was born in Berlin, 
July 17th, 1781, and lived in an environment of 
art. Her father, Johann 
Wilhelm Niedlich, was 
Court Painter and she 
had one or two broth- 
ers who were artists, 
but whether more than 
amateurs is not known. 
Her sister Sophia's 
husband, also a Nied- 
lich, cousin of her 
father, was President 
of the Academy of Art. 
Her own first husband, 
named Hageman, was 
a sculptor. Her broth- 
er Charles Niedlich 
was a Privy Councilor. 
After three years of 
married life and a few 
more of widowhood, 
while still very young, 
she was again married, 
this time to Friedrich 
Wilhelm von Oppen, a 
Prussian officer, who 
died in his thirty-sec- 
ond year and was 
buried in Breslau with 
military honors, leav- 
ing three children, the 
youngest of whom, a 
daughter of three 
months, lived to marry 
a Polish gentleman 
named Berkau. In 1848, 
on Berkau's exile from 
Germany for political 
reasons, Philippine 
came with him and her 
daughter to America 
and settled in Cam- 
bridge City, Indiana, 
the home of my fath- 
er's family, where her 
grandson Paul H. 
Berkau married my 
aunt. (Many persons 
are still living who re- 
member the Schiller- 
bund, a social club of Washington which my uncle 
founded and for many years conducted for the 
study of German literature.) Philippine died in 
Cambridge, September 20, 1857, and is buried there 
in the Johnson plot in a retired woodland cemetery, 
near my own parents. 

The contrast of the pioneer life and hardships of 
the Hoosier State at the middle of the last century 
with the rich, artistic and social life of Berlin 
may well be imagined. That Philippine^ family 
had been much at court is to be inferred from the 



official positions above mentioned, and this is con- 
firmed by an anecdote. The King of Prussia 
Frederick William IV, father of the old Emperor 
William, hearing of the young wife's beauty, com- 
manded that she be presented at Court. It should 
be said here that, though admirably proportioned, 
she was noticeably petite. When she had made 
her obeisance the King said to her rather bluffly: 
"They tell me you have a child: how did that hap- 




Frau Philippine vox Oppex 
From a Photograph of the Original Pastel now in Possession of One of Her Descendants in 

California. 

pen?" to which she replied archly, "Exactly as it 
happens in your Majesty's family." The King, 
turning to her husband, asked him how he had 
come to marry such a little creature, whereupon 
with the same readiness von Oppen answered "On 
the principle, your Majesty, of choosing the least 
evil." In those days Frau von Oppen was full of 
life, sparkle and wit, and was fond of society, and 
to her last year the merry humor did not desert 
her. She was an aristocrat to her fingertips and 
never ceased to rail against republics, though she 
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had given up her country and her Prussian rela- 
tives to share the exile of her daughter. Of her 
beauty, the feature that survived to the end was 
her big, blue, tenderly expressive eyes, so well 
shown in the pastel. My aunt recalled these with 
the lines of Mrs. Browning in "Caterina to Cam- 
oens" : 

"And if you looked down upon them, 
And if they looked up to you, 
All the light which had foregone them 
Would be gathered back anew; 

They would truly 

Be as duly 
Love-transformed to beauty's sheen, 
Sweetest eyes were ever seen." 

Looking on this romantic face, which many have 
thought an ideal picture, it seems to me both 
strange and delightful that, as a child under four 
years of age, I should have been held in the arms 
of this rare creature, who, I like to fancy, may 
possibly have known Goethe and Schiller and 
danced with them at some court or studio ball about 
the time of her lovely eighteenth year, 1798, when 
this portrait was made. 

Several years ago I sent a photograph of the 
pastel to the Director of the Berlin Museum with 
the main facts above stated, expecting that the 
griindlich and painstaking German methods would 
discover something concerning Schroeder's work in 
Berlin or concerning the Court Painter and the 
President of the Academy to whom Frau von 
Oppen was related. But nothing came of my in- 
quiry, and I am still eager for any clew that will 
lead to knowledge of them. Perhaps the Director 
may have thought the matter, as the present reader 
may think it, of only personal, not public, interest. 
But I cannot consider it wholly without importance 



to determine whether the Frenchman Schroeder 
was in Berlin at the time when so famous a por- 
trait was made as that of the Countess Potocka. 
Perhaps, she too was the toast of the studios. Alas ! 
the very few volumes I have been able to find on 
the pastellists of the period make no mention of 
Schroeder. 

The romantic history of the Countess recorded 
by Mr. Buel from authoritative sources is not 
germane to this article, save that her marriage to 
Count Potocky by purchase from the Count de Witt 
took place in 1790; that she probably lived in 
Poland until 1793, when her husband was sent as 
ambassador to Russia; and that, his fortunes hav- 
ing been shattered by the uprising of Poland in 
1794 under Kosciusko, he was driven to the United 
States, the Countess remaining in Europe; and 
that on the suppression of the revolution by Russia 
the Count entered the service of Catherine II and 
withdrew to his estates in the Ukraine, from 
which, says Mr. Buel, "frequent visits were made 
to the courts of Dresden and Berlin." The prob- 
ability is that her portrait was made during one 
of these visits — after 1796, within two years of 
the painting of Philippine's. What more likely 
than that Schroeder's going to Berlin was on ac- 
count of the Terror, and that during his sojourn 
in that city, where French art was all the fashion, 
he made the portrait of the fascinating Countess? 

At the shop of the Berlin Photographic Company 
in New York is a print of the Countess's portrait, 
which, I am assured, was colored after the original, 
and which shows a shock of rich dark hair caught 
by a grey ribbon that tones with a grey gown. The 
present reproduction is from an uncolored photo- 
graph made direct from the pastel. 



KARMA 



From censers swung by acolyte or priest 
Rise circling waves of perfumed air that mount 
Through Gothic columns or by mystic fount 

Invoking vanished karmas of the East. 

Even so thy presence — clothed in a nimbus all divine — 
The past reincarnates, and through my fancy streams 
The pagan smile of Leonardo's dreams — 

Thy oval face that glows from many an ancient shrine. 

Out of the shadowy past I see thy form revealed, 
The lines of Grecian sculpture come to life: 
Thy repose eternal stills the noisy strife: 

A mystic karma from buried tombs unsealed. 

Mystic and changeless, through myriad ages gone, 
My soul and thine; together from Death's thrall 
Borne on the rhythmic rise and fall 

Of whirling cycles, since creation's dawn. 



John Henley Fairman 



